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THE BLACK MASK. 
A LEGEND OF HUNGARY. . 


The cqunt had evidently heard disagreable 
, tidings, and strove in vain to conceal the agi- 
tation he labored under. “No bad news 
from Vienna, I hope, said she: - has any thing 
occurred to trouble you there?” “I am ré- 
called, said he, hastily; ordered I know not 
Wwhere; perhaps to Poland. However lam 
expected to join immediately.” “ But you will 
not do so?” said the innocent girl, passionately 
—* you will not go?” “How am I to help 
it?” answered he. “Have you not fold me, 
said she, a thousand times, that the Emperor 
that he loved you, and would 
ve of 
me 


i ' was your friend; 
serve you? Will he not give you 
absence? Oh, if he will not hear vou, 
enitreat him. I will go myself to Vienna; | 
: will myself tell him all. . I will full at his feet 
: end beseach him; and if ever an Hungarian 
girl met with favor in the eyes of a monarch 
who loves her nation, he will not refuse me.” 
* Adela, said he, do not speak thus: I must 
go; but I hope to obtain the leave myself. 
Come, cheer up. You knew you may trust 
me.—You believed me once before; did! 
deceive you? Pledge me but your word not 
to forget me; to be my owe when J return”— 
“| swear it, cried she, falling upon his neck, 
“nothing but death shall change me, if even 
+ that; and ifl ever cease to feel for you as I 
* du at this moment, you shall hear it from my 
k own lips. But let as not speak of that.- You 
- Will come; is it not so? and we shall again 
be happy ; and you will never leave me then. 
Asshe spoke these words, she looked into his 
face with a sad e, while thé tears trickled 
fast.down her cheek, and fell upon his shoul- 








pressed her hand, and turned to soothe 
~ her, but in vain. At last he made one des- 
> perate effort, and pressing her to his bosom, 
kissed her cheek, and, bidding a long and last 
adieu, be hurried from the epartment : _bis 
horse stood saddled at the door; he sprang to 
his seat, and was soon far from the Schloss. 
With the departure of him she loved, all 
_ Dappiness seemed'te have fied. The places 
she used with him to visit, in their daily ex- 
i eursions, on foot or on horseback, served only 
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her present solitude more lonely then she had 
ever felt; and after weeks of anxious expeo- 
taney, when neither letters nor afly other 
tidings of the Couut arrived, her health grad- 
ually declined—her cheék gre pele, her eye 
lustreless and her step infirm ile her lew, 
sad voice told tod plainly, the Wreck of her 
worldly happiness had beén accomplished 5 z 
andall the misery of hope deferred burst’ oe ; 
her, whose path had, until now, been only . E 
among flowers, and whose young heart hye 

never known grief. Thesuimmer into the au. x 
tumn flowed, and the winter came; aad 
other summer was already at hand; and 
he-never returned; and already the finger a 
grief had laid its heavy and unerring totch 
upon her frame. No longer was she whatsbe 
had been; and her altered appearence 
attracted the attention of her father, who h : % 
continued to think her illness but momentary, 

but now awoke to the sad feeling that she was 

dangerously ill, perhaps dying, and with all”. 2 

the agony of one who felt that he - 5 








lected too long an important duty, he® i 
mined no longer to delay, but at once | out 
for Vienna, where medical aid could be pros, > 


cured; and if Me gentle and balmy airs of 
Italy could avail aught, they could at once 
travelsouthward. She was perfectly passive 
to the proposed excursions; and if ghe hed 
any objections, she thought that she might , 
hear some inteligence of her lover, would have 
overcome them all: so that, ere many days. 
elapsed, they had arrived in the Austrian cap- 
ital. Vignna was at this time the scéne.of ev- 
ery species of festivity and rejoicing. The 
court had just retaroed from an excursion te 
Carlsbad; and all ranks, from the proud no~ , 
ble to the humble*bourgeois, gied in their'ens 
deavors to welcome a monarch who 
ready given ris@ tothe greatest ex 
Balls, redoute:, dh@ masquerades, with all 
other pleasures of a carnival, formed the o 


occupation™and theme of conversar 
tion hoot tly The baron and his 
daughter however, little 9 sympathizing in a joy 
so strongly im contrast to the sad o 
which led them thither, sought aod 


hotel, outside the barrier, where ; 
remain unknown and unmolested, « 
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they should thing proper to” remain in thé 
capital. 

Fhey had not been many days in their new 
dhede, when tempted one morning by “the 


fineness of the weather, and Adela feeling her- |. 
self somewhat better, they strolled as far as 


the Prater; but on reaching it, they were 
mach disappointed in their expectation of 
qt and seclusion, for all Vier.na seemed as- 
sembied there too witness a grand review of 
the troops, at which the emperor was to be 
present (they, therefore, at once determined 
en retracing their steps, and endeavor if 
pasridle, to the city before the troops 
should have t. With this intention they 
were hastening onward, and had diready 
reached the open space where the troops usal- 
ly manauvred, when they stood for some min- 
Wiles altracted by the beauty of the scene ; for 
@Mready heavy masses of cavalry an: artiliery 
where to be seen as they slowly emerged from 
the dark woods around, taking up their -res- 
spective stations upon the field. Half regret- 
ting to lose so splendid a spectacle, they were 
again turning to proceed, when a young officer 
galloping up to the spot where they now 
stead informed the baron, that a trailure re- 
giment was about to take up that position of 
thie field, dnd reques'ed with great politeness 
- that he woul! accept for himself and hisdaugh- 
" ter, seats upon a platform with some of his 
from which, without danger or incon- 
veuienes they might witness the review ; this 
invitation politely arged, as wellas the fact, 
thal they could not now hop@gp reach the city 
without encountering the crowds of -soldiery 
end people, induced them to accede, and ere 
many minutes elapsed they were seated on the 
Balcony. ° 
The field now rapidly filled. Column ef- 
ter column of infantry poured in, and the very 
earth seemed to shake beneath the dense linc 
ef curiessiers, who in their long drooping 
eloaks of white looking like the anciébt Tem- 
plars, rode past in a smart trot ; their attention 
new was, however, suddenly turned from 
these to another part of the field, where a 





deose crowd @ wereseen to issue from 
one 6f the roads which h the park, 
and as they-broke : plain, the 
air was rent witha shout, follow- 


@d the moment af.er by the deafening roar of 
the artillery, and witile the loud ery of Der 
Kaiser,” “ Leb der Kaiser, rose to the skies 
from thousands of his subjects; the gorgeous 
panoply of the Hungari- 
formed the body guard, were 
fipea their beautiful “ shim- 








mels,” (such isthe term given them 
midst of them rode the Emperor hi 
spicuouseven there for the address 
gance of his horsemanship, 

The cavalcade had aow reached the 
ny whore the baron and his daughter were 
sitting; there it halied. tor several minutes, 
The emperor seemey tu be paying his respects 
to some ladies of the court who were there, 
and they were sufficiently near to observe 
that he was uncovered while he spoke ; bat 
yet, could not clearly discern his featu:es,— 
Adela’s heart beat high as she thought’of one 
who might at that moment be among the 
train ; for she knew that he was the personal 
friend of the emperor and his favorite aid-de- 
camp. Thecavalca‘le now was slowly advan 
cing and stood within a few paces of where 
she was; but at the same time being totally 
concealed from her view by the rising ap of 
those who sat beside her, in their anxiey to 
behold the emperor. She now, however rose 
and leaned forward; but no sooner had she 
looked than she; with a loud cry, fell frinting 
back into the arms of her father. The sad 
dermess of the adventare was such, that the 
baron had not even yet seen the emperg:, and 
could but half catch the mearing of her words 
as she dropped lifeless upon his neck. - He 
had been but too often of late a witness to her 
frequent faintings to be much alarmed now; 
and he at once attributed her present weak- 
ness to the heat and excitement of the moment, 
Now, however, she showed nosign of recovers 
ing sensibility, but lay cold and motionless 
where she had fallen at first, surrounded bya 
great .umber of persons anxiously proffering 
aid and assistance; for it was no sooner per- 
ceivedthat they were strangers, than carriages 
were offered on all sides to convey them home, 
anc glad to avuil himself of such @ civility st 
the moment, the baron disengaged h 
from the crowd, and carried the still 
girltea carriage. 






During the entire way she lay 
in his arats speechless and —she answered 


him not as he called her by the most 
names ; and at last he began to think he | 
again should hear her voice, when she slowly 
raised her eyes and gazed on him withs 
wild and vacant stare—she passed her hands 
across her forehead several a if to- 
deavoring to recollect some horrid ahd = 
ful dream, and then muttering some 
indistinct sound, sank teak Sah inte her ‘fortser 
inseosibility. ” 

When they reashed hots, wisdieal walWad 2 
procured; but it was too plain the lovely 
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wd deceived some dreadful mental shock, anu 
: tnew not how to administer to her.— 
* @eeluy thus for two days, and on the morning 
of the third, a8 the heart-broken and wretched 
father who had never left her bedside, gazed 
upoa the wreck of his once beauteous child— 
the warm tears falling fast upon her cheek ; 
what was his joy to discover symptoms of 
returning animation. She moved—her bosom 
ly heaved and fell; and raising pne arm, 
placed it round her father’s neck, and smiling, 
- deew him gently towards her; with avhat an 
ecstacy of joy he watched the signals of recov- 
ering life; and as he knelt to kiss her, he 
poured forth his delight in almost inchderent 
terms. As consciousnes gradually returned, 
@ be told her of ber long trance, and of his 
parental fears. He told her of his determi- 
nation that she should mix in the gaieties of 
the capital on her recovery, and said, that - if 
she had been strong enough, that very evening 
the should accompany him to a grand masked 
ball given by the emperor to his subjects.— 
‘ ‘Her face, which had hitherto been pale as 
marble, now suddenly became suffused with 
_p unnatural glow; a half suppressed shriek 
escaped her; the smile faded from her lips; 
her eyes gradually closed, and the pallid hue 
ef death again :esumed its dominion. It was 
bat a transient gleam. The hopes of the fond 
father were crushed to the earth, and the 
house became a scene of wailing and lamenta- 
Since the review, Vienna continued the 
scene of every spécies of gsiety and dissipation. 
“Theemperor was-constantly on foot or horse- 
pack throughout the city, and nothing was 
“* wanting on his part to court popularity among 
all classes of his subjects; and With this 
“Jatention, a masquerade was to be given at 
"the palace, to which all ranks were eligible, 
»and great was the rejoicing in Vienna, as 
mark of such royal condescensien and favor.— 
* "Phe long-wished-for evening at length arriv- 
ed, and nothing could equal the splendor of 
pike scene. e@ magnificent saloon of the 
galace, lighted by its myriads of coloured 


lamps shone like a fairy palace, whije no 


_ Costume, from the rude garb of the wanderer 
throdgh the plains of Norway, to the gor- 
_. geous display of oriental grandeur, were 
wanting to so delighiful a spectacle. Here 
stood a proud Hungarian, in all the glitter of 
his embroidered pelisse and gvld-tesseled 
" poets; and here a simply clad hunter from 
“. the Tyrol, with his garland ofnewly plucked 
in his bonnet ; hoi medic pat 
tall, melancholy, pleeow: Pole,4 


oo 
* 
= a 


oe 


strode by with’ all the proud 
lofty port, for which his countrymen 
celebrated. There were bands of dancers 
fri Upper Austria, and musicians from thet 
lane of song, Bohemia. The-ceurt had also, 
on this occasion, adopted the costume ef viari> 
ous foreign nations, All beheld the sovereign, 
and could address him, as he, in compliance 
with etiquette, Was obliged te oo 
masked. 

As the evening advanced, he seized a = 
ment to leave the saals, and habit himeelf. in 


HT 
SE 


ludicrous rencontres with hi he 
leaning listlessly against a pillar near <x. 
a number of Hungarain peasants were dam- 
cing. Their black velvet boddices so lightly 
laced with bright chains of silver, and bieed- 
red calpacks, reminded him of having seen 
such before. The train of thoughts thas #2, 
cited, banished all recolleetion around him te 
the music and the dance he no longer mind. 
ed. All passed unheeded before bis eyes; 
and, lost in reverie, he stoed in complete ab- 
straction. A vision of his early deys came 
over him; and not last, but minghng with 
his dream of all beside, the image of one’ ence 
dearly beloved! He heaveda deep 

sigh, and was about to leave the spot,and 
drown all recollection in the dissipation-of tae 
moment, when he was accosted by one ‘whom 
he had not before seen, wher, 


dulging im the badinage and gaiety of the 
place, he wish@d- to pass on; but then there 
was that in the low, plaintive tone in which 
she spoke, that chained him to the spot. The 
figure was dressed in deep black; the heavy ~ 
folds uf which concealed the form of dhe 
wearer as perfectly as did the black heod and 
mask her face and features. She stood for a 
moment silently before him, and then enid. 
Can the heart of him whom thousands rejoice 
-o calf'their own, be sad amid a scene like 
this?” . 


“ What mean you?” -cried he. — 





life's blood ; and yet he kenew net where- 
fore. Wishing, bowéver, to rally hie spirits, 
he observed, with an assumied carelesspess.— 
“Oty Shona Sek men EE ee eee 
and I was thinking of". 4 





“Of thote you hed lng fpr 
'not?” saidthe mack, _ 
“~~ 7} o 
AN 


= | 


domino; under which disguise, afier many 


perhaps, as one of the many Who ™ ia- © 
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” How?” cried hé; “what means this?-- 
You have roused me toa state of frightful 
uneertainty, and I must koow more of you ere 
‘We part.” 

“ That shall you Jo,” said the mask; “ but 
my moments are few, cnd 1 would speak with 
you dlone.” Saying which, she led the way, 
“atd*he’ foliowed to a small cabinet, which 
Heading off one angle of the saloon, desceaded 
into'a seclude court-yard of the palace. A 
single carriage now stood at the entrance, 
and as the emperor entered a small remote 
apartment, the thought of some deception 

practiced on him, made him resolve not 
fo leave the palace. The Mask was now 
standing beside a marble table, a small lamp 
the only tight of the apartment. She turned 
her head slowly around as if tosee if any one 
‘wus a listener to their interview ; on perceiv- 
ing that they were alone, she laid her hand 
gently on his arm :—he shuddered from some 
indiscribable emotion as he felt the touch ; 
but spoke not. There was a silencé of some 
moments, * | havecome to keep my promise,’ 
said the Mask in the same low voice in which 
she at first addressed him. “What promise 
have you made?” said the emperor agitated ; 
“[ Gan bear this no longer.2 “Stay! stop! 
cried she gently ; andthe voice in which that 
word was uttered, thrilled to his inmost heart ; 
it was a voice wel! known, but long forgotten. 

“Fb keep a promise am { come—bethink 
thee, is there no debt of uttered vows unpaid 
then? Have you all now you ever wished 
for, ever hoped ?” 

He groaned deeply. 

* Alas!” he exclaimed involuntarily, “ that 
I could be spared that thought ! J do remember 
one—vut o 

“ Then hear me, false-hearted! She who 
once loved thee, loves thee no more: her vows 
are broken—broken as her heart. She has 
redeemed her pledge—farewell!” and the 
voice with which the word was uttered, fal- 
tered an@ died away into almost a whisper. 

He stood entranced—he spoke not—moved 
not: the ha ich leaned upon his arm 
now fell hoe a him, and the Mask 
made a gesture of departure, “W"« 

“Stay !” cred be. “ Not to—you lesve 
mot thas. etme know whe you are, and 
why you come thus?” and he lifted his hand 
to withdraw her mask by force. But she suds 
denly stept back, and waving him back with 
one hand; said in a low and hollow voice, 
“°*T were better you taw me not. Ask it not, 
I pray you,sir, for your sake, ask it not—my 
Vast, mayor's prayer !” and she again endeav- 








ored to pass him as he stood betweem heraud 
the smail door. which led towards theca 
yard. 

* You go not beiiee; till have seen ‘you 
unvail,” he said in a voice of increased agita 
tion. 

The,Mask then lifting the lamp which stood 
by with one hand, with the other threw batk 
the hood which eoncealed her face. He be 
held ker-—he knew her—she was his own, 
lost, betrayed Adela—not as he first found her; 
but pale, pale asthe marble by which she 
stoed—her lips colorless ; and her eye beamed 
ou him lustreless and cold as the. grave, of 
which she seemed a tenant. The heart which 
was proof against death in a handred forms, 
now failed him. The great king was a mis- je 
erable heart strickeo man—he trembled— 
turned—and fell fainting to the ground! 

When he recovered, he threw his eyes 
wildly around, as if to see some one whom he 
could not discover. He listened—all wasgi- 
lent, save the distant sounds of festivity and the 
hum of gladsome voices. Pale and distracted 
he rushed from the spot, and summoning: to 
his own apartment a few of his confidentials, 
he reiated to them his adventyre from its com- 
mencement. In an instant a strict search was 
set on foot. Many had seen the Mask, 
none spoke to her; and no one could tell when 
or how she had disappeared. The emperorat 
last bethought him of the carriage which steed 
Bt fhedoor—it was gone, Some thought it 
had beena trick played eff on one so celebra- 
ted for fearlessness as the emperor. ~ 

Accordingly, many took the streets whieh 
led from the court-yard, and terminated 


‘the Augdstine kirch’,and monastery. 


way offty could the garriage have gone; and 
they had not proceeded far when the rattling 
of the wheels met their ears—they listened, 
and a’ it came nearer, found it was the same 
carriage which stood at the portal. Thedfi- 
ver was interrogated as to where hebad been. 
He told them that a mask dressed in bleck, had 
left the Saal, and bid him drive te ite 
of the Augustine, and that he had seen ber@a- 
ter an hotel adjacent. - > 

The emperor, accompanied by two friends, 
masked, bent their steps to the hotel. He 
inquired of the inmates, ard then learnt hhis 
vieinity to his nobleand ill-requited Honga- 
rian host, and his loved and lost Adela. Few, 
however humble, would at that moment bate 
exchanged state with the Monaréh of Austtis 
and Hungary, for remorse bound him = 
like a stricken reed. 

“Lead mete the baron, he erie bay, 


, 


> 
~ —-— 
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yilable fo bear the weight of recollection. 
‘The man shook his head. “ Noble sir,” 
said he, “ the baron lies on a bed of sickness ; 
since this morning, he bas utiered no word; 
I fear he will never rise again.” 

* His daugbter—lead me to her—quick !” 

Alas, sir, she died this morning.” 

% Liar! slave!” cried the emperor, in a 
peroxism of grief and astonishment, “ but ap 
hour since, Lsaw her living! Dare not tam- 

with me!” 

The mau started incredulously, and point- 
ed to the stair-case, aud takinga lamp, he beck- 
ened him to fellow. He led the way in 
silence up the broad stair-case and through 
the long corridore, until he stopped at a door 
which he gently opened, and making the sign 
ofthe cross, entered the room—they followed. 
The apartment was lighted with wax-lights, 
and at one extremity, on u large couch, laid 
two females buried in sleep. At the other 
ead was a bed with the curtains drawn closely 
around ; wax-lights were burning at the head 
andfoet. The emperor with an unsteady 
stept approached the bed, and with a trem- 
bling hand drew aside the curtaia. There, 
extended on a coverlid of snowy whiteness, 
laid the objec: of his solicitude, and at her 
feet were the mask and domino. He thought 
she slept, and in the low tender accent with 
Which he first won her young heart, he breath-. 
ed her name ; but there was no response.— 


He took her hand ; it was cold, and fell from 


his wervelss grasp, He gazed steadfastly on 
her countenance—it was pale as, when lifling 
her mask, she met his astonished gaze. But 
this was no trance, her eyes were now closed 
forever; her heart had ceased to beat; she 
was beautiful, thought in death! Her arms 
were crossed upon her bosom, and on the fin- 
gers of ber right hand, was entwined a chain 
of gold witha signet ring! None could see 
the scalding tears that were shed, or knew 
the bitter and agonizing remorse that tore the 
bosom ofthe emperor, ashe gazed for the 
oe on the pallid features of one, per- 
haps the only one, who had ever loved him for 
himself alone. Forgetful of his state—forget- 
fal ofall but his own heart—he knelt by the 
tide of the dead, and never were accents of 
contrition more sincerely breathed by human 
being, tban by that monarch in his hour of 
humiliation. 


4 
eo *« * .* *# & ¥ 


_ Years-rolled 00. The.old baron and bis 
daughter sleep side by side in the cemetery of 
St. Augdstine’s monastery. They left no kin- 


~ red; be was the last of his race; and the old ' 


Par. 


ced 


a 


covered in time his gaiety, amidst the bland: 


son of the chase returned, his nobles remark- 
ed that he was never more the same light- 
hearted and reckless sportsman. Few koew 
why ; but the associations were tog strong 
he could never banish from his mind, the part- 
ing look of her who-he had first met ‘in she 
dark forest of Hungary. ‘ 


From the Albany Argus. 
Evening on the Hudson. , 
The moon bath deserted her wat¢h-tower on hight 
And the stars are all out in the beautiful sky— 
Mount Merino looms up from the valley below, 
And ber white harvest gleams like the wind-driftéd 
snow. 
While ber cone-fashioned pines, cold and gloomy end 
still, 
Stand like sentinels guarding the sheaf on the hill; 
Aad the fire-fly lights, ever glagcing about, 
Seem but lainps which the fairies have brought te their 
rout. 
The cricket doles out a monotonous song 
To the hours es they noiselessly saunter along, 
And the tadpole is croaking his burdensome strain, 
And making his plaint to the night air iu vain. 
Al! is silence beside—the aumurmuring breeze 
Neither bends the lank grass, nor disturbs the 
One might think for this moment the world a 


’ 
For the world was created this moment of shade— 
Tis the sabbath of nature! ob, turn not away, 
From its peace to the rude satwrualia of day. is 


Here the Hudson winds waveless and quietly by, 

Where the shallops at rest on his broad bosom lie, 

Far beyond the blue lines of the Catskill are spread, 

And clouds for a diadem crown his old head; 

A lone star hangs over it, lucid and bright, 

'Tis the queen-star of evening, the glory of night, 

Who hath eyes that can see, and will wander abroad, 

And uothinkingly gaze on this temple of God, ’ 

The blossoming earth, and the limitless heaven, 

And the shade and the sunshine alternately given! 

Here is eve for the thougbtful, and day forthe giad, 

And a season of rest for the weary and sad. 

O, when life’s busy day bath drawn near to its close . 

And the fieart-broken pilgrim shall pant for repose, 

May the stars still beam forth from their regions of 

bliss, ~ 

And my night be as calm and as tranquil es this. 

Hudson, Sd July. VIATOR. — 


AnxrcpoTe.—A few ate. alittle rag- 


ged urchin was sent by a mechanic to collect 
a small bill which had just become due. © He 
began ia the usual way, but becoming mofe 
and more impertanate, at length the gentle- 
}man’s patience being exhausted, he said to 
him, “ You need vot dun me so sharply, | am 
not going to run away at present.” 
suppose you are, said the ted,” ecratching bis 


+ 





head, “buf my master is, and he wants the 
ie 


~* 


casile on the Danube seen fell into decay, nt. 
became an outlaw'sden. The emperor te ~_ 


ishments of his court; bat as ofien as the seas . 


“T don’t : 
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LIFE OF LAFAYETTE. 

+ Lavarerre, Gilbert Motier, (formerly 
marquis de,}) was born at Chavagnac, near 
Brioude,in Auvergne, September 6, #757; 
was educated in the college of Louis le Grand, 
in Paris; placed at court as an officer in one o! 
the goerds of honor; and at the age of 17 was 
Married to the grand daughter of the duke 
Nouilles, It was under these circumstances 
that the young marquis de Lafayette entered 
Upon a careerso little to be expected of a 
youth of vast fortune, of high rank, of power- 
fal connexions, at the most brilliant and fas- 
Ginating court in the world. He left France 
secretly for America in 1777, and arrived at 
Charleston, South Carolina, April 25, being 
then 19-years old. The state of this country, 
it ie well known, was at that time most 
gloomy. A feeble army, without clothing or 
arme, was with difficulty kept together before 
@ victorious enemy; the government was 
without resources or credit, and the American 
agents in Paris were actually obliged to confess 

that they could not furnish the young noble- 
man with a conveyance, “ Then,” said he, 
“] will dt out a vessel myself;” and he did 
so. The sensation produced in this country 
by bit arrjval was very great; it encouraged 
the almost disheartened people to hope for 
éaccor and sympathy from one of, the most 
powerfal nations in Europe. Immediately 
on his arrival, Lafayette received the offer of 
a command in the continental army, bat decli- 
ned it—raised an! equipped a body of men at 
his own expense, ard then entered the service 
asa volanteer, without pay. He lived in the 
family of the commander-in-chief, and won his 
fall affection and confidence. He was appoint- 
ed major-general in Jaly, and in September 
was wounded at Brandywine. He vas em- 
ployed in Pennsylvania and Rhode Island in 
1778, and, after receiving the thanks of the 
eoantry for his important services, embarked 
at Boston in January, 1779, for France, where 
it was thought that he could assist the cause 
wore effectually for a time. The treaty con- 


cluded betw and America, about 
the same ws, by his personal exer- 
tions, made ive in our favor, and he 


returned te America with the intelligence 
that a French force would soon Be sent to this 
country. Immediately on his arrival he en- 
tered the service, and, received the command 
of a body of infantry of about 2000 men, 
whieh he-clothed and equipped, in part, at his 
own expense. His-forced marches to Virginia 
n December, 1780, raising 2000 guineas at 
Baltimere, on hisewn credit, to supply the 











wants of his troops; his rescue of Richmond ; 
his long trial of generalship with CornWallis, 
who boasted that “ the boy could not escape 
him ;” the siege of Yorktown, and the storming 
of the redoubt, are proofs of his devotiog 
to the cause of American Indepenerce, Dé. 
sirous of serving that cause at fiome, he again 
returned to France for that purpose. Congress 
which had already acknowledged his merits od 
former occasions, now passed new resolutions, 
November 23, 1781, in which, besides the 
usoal marks of approbation, they desiréd the 
American ministers to confer with him ia 
their negociations. In France a brilliant 
reputation had preceded him, and he was 
received with the highest marks of public 
admiration, Still, he urged upon his govera- 
ment the necessity of negociating witha power. 
ful force in America, and succeeded ia obtain. 
ing orders to his effect. On his arrival in Ca. 
diz, he found 49 ships, with twenty thousand 
men, ready to follow him to America, had not 
peace rendered it anyecessary. A letter from 
him communicated the first intelligence of that 
eveut to Congress. 

The importance of his services in France 
may be seen by consulting his letters in thé 
Correspondence of the A:nerican Revolution, 
(Boston, 1831.) Hé received pressing invitas 
tions, however, to revisit the country. Wash- 
ington, in particular, urged it strongly, and, 
tor the third time, Lafayette landed in the U- 
nited States, Aug. 4, 1784. After passing a. 
few days at Mount Vernon, he visited Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, &é, 
and was every where received with the 
greateg! enthusiasm and delight. Previouste 
his return to France, Congress appointed 
deputation, consisting of one member from 
each State, “1o take leave of him on behalf 
of the country, end assure him that the Uai- 
ted States regard him with particular affec- 
tion, and will not cease to feel an interest ia 
whatever may concern his honor and prosper- 
ity.” After his retarn, he was engaged in en- 
deavoring to mitigate the condition ofthe Pré- 
testants in France, and to effect the abolition 
of slavery. Inthe assembly of the notables, 
in 1787, he proposed the suppression of lettres - 
de cachet, and of the-state prisons, the emanei- 
aption ofthe Protestants, and the convocation 
of the representatives of the natiun. When 
asked by the count D’Artois, since Charles X. 
if he demanded the states-general,-“Yes,” wat 
the reply, “and something better.” Nn 
elected a member of the states-general, 
took the name of National Assembly, (1789) 
he propesed a declaration of rights, and the 
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decree providing for the responsibility of the 


officers of the crown. Two days after the 
attack on the Bastile, he was appointed (July 
15) Commander-in-Chief of the National 
Guards of Paris. The Court and Nationa! 
Assembly werest:!] at V@rsailles, and the pop- 
glation of Parie, irritated at this, had alheady 
edopted, in sign of opposition, a blue and red 
eockade, being the colors of the city of Paris. 
July 26, Lafayette added to this cockade the 
yhite of the rvyal arms, declaring at the same 
time that the tri-color should ge round the 
. World, On the march of the populace to Ver 
sailles, (Octeber 5 and 6,) the National Guards 
elaimed to be led thither. Lafayette refused 
to comply with their demand until, having 
received colors in the afternoon, he set off, and 
arrived at ten o’éluck, after having been on 
horseback from beforedaylight. He request- 
ed that the iaterior posts of the chaleau might 
be committed to him; but this request was 
refused, and the outer posts only were entrust- 
ed to the National Guards, This was the 
pight on which the assassins murdered two of 
the Queen's guards, and were proceeding to 
further acts of violence, when Lafayette, at 
the head of the national trvops, put ao end to 
the disorder, and saved the lives of the royal 
family. Inthe morning he accompanied them 
te Paris. On the establishment of the Jaco- 
bin club at Paris, he organized, with Bailly, 
then mayor of Paris, the opposing club of 
Feuillians, Jan. 20, 1790, he supported the 
motion for the abolition of titles of nobility, 
from which period he renounced his own, and 
never since resumed it. The Constitution of 
@ representative monarchy, which was the 
object of his wishes, was now proposed, and 
“July 13, 1790, was appointed for its accept- 
ance by the King and the nation, and in the 
name of 4,000,000 National Guards Lafayette 
swore fidelity to the Cynstitution. Declining 
the dangerous power of constable of France, or 
generalissime of the National Guards of the 
kingdom, after having organized the uationa! 
militia, and defended the King from popular 
violence, he resigned al] command, and retired 
to his estates. The first coalition against 
Fravce (1792) soon called him from his retire- 
ment. Being appointed one of the three ms-. 
jor-generals in the command of the French 
armies, he established discipline, and defeated 
the enemy at Philippeville, Maubeage, and 
Florennes, when his career of success was in- 
terrupted by the domestic factions of his coun- 
try. Lafayette openly denounced the terrible 
. Jacobins in his letter of June 16,in which he 
declared that the enemies of the _Regolation, 


. ~ 





under the mask of popular leaders, wane 


deavoring to stifle liberty under the excesses<{ 


ligentiousness. June 20, he appeared at the 
bar of the Assembly to vindicate his conduet, 
and demand the punishment of the guilty ea- 
thors of the violence. But the mountain had 
already overthrown the Constiiution, and 
nothing could be effected. Lafayettethen of- 
tered to conduct the King and his famgly to 
Compeigne. This proffer being declined, he 
returned to the army, which he. endeavored 
to raliy round the Constitution, June 30, he 
was burnt in effigy at the Palais-Royal, and 
Aug. 5 was accused of treason before thewha- 
sembly. -Still he declared himself openly 
against the proceedings of August 10; but 
finding himse]f unsupported by his‘sokiiers, he 
determined to leave the country, and take re- 
fuge in some neutral ground. Some per~ 
sons have charged Gen, Lafayette with 
want of firmness at this period; but it is with- 
outa full understanding of the situation of 
things. 
head at home— knowing that his troops would 
not support him against the principles which 
were triumphing in the clubs and the asseem- 
bly, and-sensible that, even if he were able to 
protract the contest with the victorious fac- 
tion, the frontiers would be exposed to the ia» 
vasion of ihe emigrants and their foreign aly 
lies, with whom he would have felt it treason 
against the nation to have negotiated, he had 
no alternative. Having been captured By an 
Austrian patrol, he was delivered to the Prus- 
sians, by whom he was again transferred to 
Austria, He was carried with great secrecy, 
to Olmutz, where he was subjected to every 
privation and suffering, and cut off from all 


| communication with bis friends, who were not 


able to dixcover the place of his confinement 
dutil late in 1794, An unsuccessful attempt 
was Mde to deliver him from prison by Dr. 
Bollman, a German, aod Mr. Huger, sow 
Col, Huger, of Charleston, South Carolina,—-- 
His wife and daughters, however, succeeded ~ 
in obtaining admisgion to remained 
with him nearly two =i release. - 
Washington bad written y tothe Em- . 
peror of Austria on his bebalf without effect; ” 
but after the metiiorable campaiga of Bona- 
parte in Italy, the wn Gor 






re- 





ter a negotiation aa } mo 
Refusing to take any ae the I 


of the 18th Fructidor, or of the Bra, 


maire, he returned to bis estage at La Grange, — 


and, declining the dignity Senator, offered him 





Conscious that a price was set on his * 
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@® by Bonaparte, he gave his vote against the 


Consulate for life, and, taking no further part 
in public affairs, devoted himself to agrigultur- 
ral pursuits, 

On the restoration of the Bourbons, in 1814, 
he perceived that their principles of govern- 
ment Where not such as France required, and 
he did not therefore leave his retirement.— 
the 20th of March, 1815, again saw Napoleon 
on the imperial throne, and endeavoring to 
conciliate the nation by the profession of lib- 
eral principles. Lafayette refused, though 
urged through the mediation of Joseph, tocee 
him—proatested against the acle additionnel 
of April 22—declined the peerage offered him 
by the Emperor, bat accepted the place of 
representative, to which the votes of bis fel- 
lew-citizenscalled him. He first met Napo- 
leon at the opening of the chambers; the Em- 
peror received him with great marks of kind- 
ness, to which, however he did not respond ; 
bat, although he would take no part in the 
projects of Napoléon, he gave his vote for all 
necessary supplies, on the ground that France 
was invaded, and that it was the duty of all 
Frenchmen to defend their country. June 
21, Napoleon returned from Waterleo, and 
it was understood that it was determined to 
dissolve the House of Representatives, and es- 
tsblished a dictatorship. ‘Two of his counsel- 
lors informed Lafayette that, In two hours the 
representative body would cease to exist.— 
Immeédiately on the opening of the session, he 
ascended the tribune and addressed the house 
as follows :—“* When, for the first time, after 
an interval of many_years, J raise a voice 
which all the old friends of liberty will’ still 
recognise, it is to speak of the danger of the 
country, which you enly cansave. This, then 
is the moment for us to rally round the old 
tri-colored standard, the standard of °89, of 
liberty, of equality, of public order, we 
have now to defend against foreign violence 
= usurpation. ” He then moved that the 





* be the evening: Naptlecn sent Lucien to the 
house to make one more effort in his favor.— 
Lucien, io @ strain of impassioned eloquence 
conjured: the house not to compromise the 
honor of © the French nation by ineonstancy to 


the . At these words Lafayette rose 


in bis aud, addressing himself directly 
to the orator, exclaimed, * Who dares accuse 
“the French nation of ineonstaney to the Em- 
= Through the sands of Egypt and the 


he! 





as 

wastes of Russia, over fifty fields of battle, 
this nation has followed him devotedly ; aiid 
it is for this that we now mourn the blood’ of 
three millions of Freochmen.” This 

had such an affect on the assembly, that Luciég 
resumed his seat withent finishing his dig. 
course. A deputation of five members from 
each house was then appointed to deliberate 
in committee with the council of ministers. 
Of this deputation, General Lafayette wad» 
member, and he moved that a commiltes 


should be sent to the Emperor to demand’ fis . 


abdication. The Arch-Chancellor refused ts 
put the motion; but the Emperor sent in hig 
abdication the uext morning, June 22) "4 
provisional government was formed, and La. 


fayette was sent to demand a suspension of 


hostilities of the armies, which was refused. 
On his return, he found Paris in possession of 
the enemy; and a few days after (July) 8,) the 
door of the representatives chamber was clos- 
ed, and guarded by Prussian troops. Lafiy. 
ette conducted a namber of the memberé te 
the house of Lanjuinais, the President, ‘where 
they drew up a protest against thisact of vio- 
lence, and quietly separated. Lafayette now 
retired once more to La Grange, where hie 
remained till 1818, when he was chosen mem- 
ber of the Chamber of the Deputies. Here 
he continued to support his constitutional 
principles, by opposing the laws of éxceptions, 
the establishment of the censorship of the 
Press, the suspension of personal liberty, é&e., 
and by advocating the cause of public instrac- 
tion, the organization of a national militia, and 
the inviolability of the charter. 

In Jane, 1824, he landed at New-York, on 
a visit to the United States, upon the invita- 
tion of the President, and was received in eve- 
ry part of the country with the warmest éx- 
pressions of deliglit agd enthusiasm. He was 
proclaimed, by the pepuler voice, “The 
Guest of the Nation,’ & his presence wasevery 
where the signal for festivals and rejoicings, 


Ele passed through the 24 States of the Union’ 


in a sort of triamphal processiori, in whieh all 
parties joined to forget thelr dissentions, in 
which the veterans of the war renewed their 
youth, and the young were carried back to 
the doings and sufferings of theit fathers— ~ 
Having celebrated, at Bunker hill, the anni- 
versary of the first conflict ofthe Revolution, 
| and, at Yorktown, that of its closing seene, in 
which he himself had borne se conspicious « 


part, and {aken eave of the four ex-presi- | 


dents of the United States, he received the 


farewell of the Presideat in the name of the 


nation, aid sailed from the capital in a frigate 


‘ 
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pamed,in compliment to him, the Brandy- 
mine, Sept. 7, 1825, and arrived at Havre, 
where the citizens,having peaceably assembled 
to make some demonstrations of their respect 
for his character, were dispersed by the gen- 
‘ darmerie. 1n December following, the Con- 
gress of the United States made him a grant 
of $200,000, and a township of land,“ in con- 
sideration of his important services and expen- 
ditures daring the Aimerican Revolution.”— 
The grant of money was in the shape of stock, 
bearing interest at six percen!., and redeem- 
able December 31, 1334.. In August, 1827, 
he attended the obsequies-of Manuel, over 
whose body he pronounced an eulogy. In 
November, 1827, the Chamber of Deputies 
was dissolved. Lafayette was again returned 
a member by thenew elections. Shortly be- 
fore the Revolution of 1830 he travelled to 
Lyons, &c., and was enthusiastically received 
—a striking contrast to the conduct of the 
- ministers towards him, and an alarmingsymp- 
tom to the despotic government. JJuring the 
Revolation of July, 1830, he was appointed 
General-in-Chief of the National Guards of 
Paris, and, though not personally engaged in 
the fight, his activity und name were of the 
: greatest service, To the Americans, Lafay- 
ette, the intimate friend of Washington, had 
appeared in his last visit, almost like a great 
historical character returning from beyond 
the grave. In the eyes of the French, he is a 
man, of the early days of their _Revolution,— 
a man, moreover, who has never changed side 
er principle. His underviating consistency is 
acknowledged by all, even by those who to not 
allow him the fosseszion of first-rate talents. 
When the National Guards were established 
throughout France, afier the termination of 
the struggle, he was appointed their Cam- 
mander-in- Chief, and hig.activity in this post 
was admirable. Aug. 17, he was made mar- 
shalof France. His influence with the Gov- 
ernment seems to have been, for some time, 
great, but whether bis principles were too 
decidedly republican to please the new au- 
thorities, [a few days after the adoption of the 
new charter he declared himself against here- 
ditary peerage, and repeatedly called himself 
a pupil of the American school,] or whether 
he was considered as the rallying point of the 
- republican party, or whatever may have been 
“ reason, he sent his resignation in Decem- 

» 1830, which was accepted, and Count 
~~ appointed chief of the National Guards 
of Paris. J afayette declared from the tribune 
that he had acted thus in ‘consequence of the 


situation seemed to excite in some 
On the same occasion he also 
disapprobation of the new law of election. — 
Shortly before his resignation, heexerted bim- 


ring the trial of the ex-ministers. The Poles 
lately made him first. grenadier of the Polish 
National Guards, We are unable to state what 
were Lafayette’s views respecting the best 
government for France in its condi- 
tion, though undoubtedly, in the he 
prefered a Republic. : 


My Life is like the Summer Rese. 
. By Richard H. Wilde. 
My life is like the summer rose, 
That opens to the morning shy, 
But ere the shades of evening close, 
Is scattered on the ground to die. 


But on that rose’s humble bed, 

The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
As if she wept.such waste to see— 
But none shall weep a tear for me. 


My life is like the autumn leaf, 
That trembles in the moqp’s pale ray; ~~ 
Its hold is frail—its state is usief— 
Restless and soon to pass away. . 


Vet ere that leaf shall fall and fade . 
The parent tree shall moura its shade, 

The winds Lewail the leafless tree, 

But none shall breathe a sigh for me. 


My life is like the print whose feet 
Have left on Tempe's desert strand, 

Boon as the rising tide shall best, 
This track will vanish from the saad, 


Yet, as if grieving to e@face 
All vestige of the human rate, Fi) 
Ou that lone shore, loud moans the si 

But pone shall ere lameut for me. 


» 
_ s 


Baiiibore, in answer to the above Stanzas: 
Answers 





distrust which the power accompanying bis | 








self most praiseworthily to maintain ordet du- 


The following lines are from the pen of a lady of 


The dews of night may fall from heaven, ~ 3. 
Ae 
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The sea may on the desert shore — 
Lament each trace it teare away, 

The lonely heart its grief may peur 
O’er cherish’si frieadship’s fast decay ; 































Vet when all trace is lost and gone, 
The waves dance bright and gaily oe, 
‘Thus seen aff-ction’s bonds are torn, 
Aad even love forgets to mourn. 


: THE LEG.—From the German 

fo the aujymn of the year 1782, Louis The- 
veues, asurgeon of Calias, received a note 
without a signature, inviting him toa country 
seat situated not far from Paris, and to bring 
with him all the instruments necessary for an 
amputations ~Theveues was at that time 
known far and widels the most expert prac- 
tioner of his profession; it wa: nat unusual 
to summon ham over the straits to England, in 
order to have advantage of his judgment.— 
He had served along time in the army, and 
was somewhat tough in tis exterior, but still 
one could not help loving him for his good nu- 
ture. Theveues was astonished al the anony- 
mous note. The day, hour, and spot were 
indicatg’ when and where‘he would be ex- 
pected, but, as said before, the signature was 
wanting. “Some of our fops have a mind to 
play me tricks,” thought he, and stayed at 
home. , 

« Three days afterwards he received a similar 
invitation, bat still more pressing than the for- 
mer, with the notice that a coach would wait 
at oine thé following morning before his nouse 
to convey him. 

In fact, punctaally at nine the next day, a 
handsome open carriage appeared, and The- 
veues hesi no longer, but mounted the 
coach. At the door he inquired of the driver 

}-—* To whom are you taking me?” 

He replied, “It is unknown to me, I am not 
concerned,” or something to that effect. 
“ An Englishman also. You area 

answeréd Theveues. 


B. _ The carriage at last stopped before a hand- 
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dersented. 








a the same rejoinder... 
. about twenty-eight years of age received him 
at the house door, and led him to a beautiful 
room on the second Aor... Hit speech betray- 
ed bim te. be ap. an. Theveues 
mijn Euglish, and re- 

































me,” replied the Briton; will you be seated? 
There is chdcolate, evffee, wine, in case you 
liké to take any thing before your operation,” 

“ Show me my patient first, sir, I mustex. 
amine the injury to see whether amputation 
is necessary.” 

“ It is necessary, Mr. Thevever. Be seat 
ed. I have every confidence in you. Lise 
istento me, There is a purse containg 100 
guineas. I intended it as a payment for the 
operation you-are about to perform. That 
wiil not be all if you perform the operation 
successfully. On the other hand, if you hesie 
to fullfil my wishes— you see this pistol. i¢ 
is loaded ; you are in my power; I swear by 
G—d ll shoot you dead ¢” 

“ Sir, your pistols inspire me with nodread, 
But what is your desire? Speak out with- 
out preface. What am { to do?”, 

* You must cut off my right leg.” 

“ Willingly, sir ;and if you wish, your head 
also. But iflam right, the leg seems sound 
enough, “You sprang up the stairs before me 
like a rope-dancer. What ails that leg?” 

*-Nothiag. 1 wish to get rid of it.” 

* You are a fool!” 

“ What have you to do with that Mr. The 
veues?” ' 

* How har your beautiful teg offended 
you?” 

“ Not at all! but have you made ap your 
mind to take it off?” 

“1 do not know you, sir. Bring me wit- 
nesses of your otherwise sound and healthy 
mind.” 

“Will you fulfill my wish, Mr. Theveues?” 

+ Sir, as soon as you give me a reasonable 
ground for your matitation,”’ 

“T cannot teil you the truth at prenatal 
Perhaps ina year’s time. Bat | wager, sir, 
you yourself after the@lapse ef a year, ‘will 
confess that my .motive for getting rid of it 
was most noble.” 

“I will not bet unless you mention your 
naine, residence, family and employment.” , 
“You shall learh all this hereafter; but 
now | entreat you to consider me as a man of 

honor.” 

“ A man of honor does not threaten his tur 
geon with pistols. I have duties to perform 
tawards you even asa stranger. I shall not 
mutilate you without reason, If you wish to 
be the murdurer ofan innocent man, fire.” 

“ Well,” Mr. Theveues,” said the Eoglsih- 
man, and took the pistol, “I will not shont. 
you; but I will, tlewertheless, compel you fo 
take off my Jeg.~ What you have refused to 
, ; = ‘ 
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_ dens & favor, or from love of gain, or fear of 
the bullet, you shall now do from pity.” 

“ And how se, sir?” 

“| will break my own leg with the shot, 
and even now, here before your eyes.” 

* The Englishman seated himself, took the 
pistol and held the mouth close above his 
kneet “Mr. Theveues was abbut to spring up 
to ward it off. “Do not stir,” said the Brit- 
on, or I fire.” Qnly answer my single ques- 
tion. “Do you wish unnecessarily to in- 
crease and prolong my pain?” 

* You are a fool, sir! § willdo your wish. 
I'l! take the accursed leg off.” 

Every thing was arranged for the opera- 
tion. As soon as the first incision was made, 
fhe Englishman -tighted his pipe, and swore 
it should not goout. He kept his word ; the 
leg lay dead on the floor; the Briton smoked 
on. Mr. Theveues concluded the affair in a 
masterly manner. The invalid was in a short 
time restored to health. He rewarded his 
surgeon, whom he esteemed more and more 
gech day ; thanked him with tears in his eyes 
for the loss of his leg, and sailed for England 
With a wooden stump. 

About eighteen weeks after his departure 
Mr. Theveues received a letter from England, 

* the contents of which were as follows : 

* Enclosed you will receive an order upon 
Mr. Panchand, banker, at Paris, for two hun- 
dred and fifty guineas, as‘a proof of my deep- 
est and most sincere ‘gratitude. Ycu have 
made me'the happiest mortal on earth in de- 
priving me of a limb which was the only im- 
pediment to my happiness. 

“Noble man !~-you may now’ learn the 

. reason of my foolish whim, as you called it.— 
You then maintained there could be no just 
reason for an act of self mutilation like mine. 
I offered to bet—you did well in refusing to 
avcept it.” ae 

“On my second return from the East In- 
dies, | became acquainted wit the most per- 
fect of women—Amelia Hartley. Her for- 

_ tune andconhection influenced my relations ; 
but for me her beauty and heavenly disposi- 
tion were the only attractions. | mixed in the 
troop of her admirers, Alas! dearest Theve- 
ues, | was fortunate enough to be the most un- 
fortunate of my rivals. She loved me—be- 
fore all others, me !—did not concedi her love, 
and rejected me nevertheless. In vain I en- 
treated her hand—in vain her parents -and 
friends for me, . She was immovable. 


“It was not long before | discovered the | 


reason of her refusal to gpite herself to me, 


whom, by her own confession, she leved to 





learly, One of her sisters at last bead 
the secret. Miss” Hartley was a most 

ful girl, bat had the misfortane te be a 
with one leg, and fented on this secount.to be- 
come my wife. She trembled lest f should 
ever esteem her the less for her imperfection. 

“ My determination was immediately, taken, 
l wished to be like her. Thanks to you, 
dearest Theveues, | became so!” 

“T retarned with my wooden leg to Lon- 
don, It was my intention to seek out Miss 
Hartley. Ithad already been rumoréd, and 
| myself had written to London, that I had 
broke my leg by a fall fom my horse, 
that it had been amputated, | 
on every side. Amelia fyi T saw 
her for the first time. as a long time © 
in consolable, bat now she is my wife. The 
day after our marriage I reveuled, for the first 
time, the sacrifice | had made to her. She 
loverl me the more tenderly: Oh, Theveues ! 
if I had ten legs to loore, | Would offer them 
for Amelia, without moving a feature! 

“T shall be thankful “as lofig asf live,— 
Come to London ; visit as; become acyuaint- 
ed with my noble wife; and then to os ah 
am a fool! 










































_ * CHanues Tempus.” - 
Mr. Theveuves communicated the aneedote 
.and the contents of the letter to his friends, 
and laughed every time he related it. “ And 
he stilt remains a fool {* cried he. : 

His answer was as follows >— 

“ Sir—I thank you for your valuable pres- 
ent, so must I name it, for | can no longer call 
it payment for my slight trouble. 

“] wish you every happiness in your union 
with your amiable wife. ft ist leg is 
a great sacrifice for a beautiful, ally Si 
affectionate consort ; but still net too naa 
in the end, we do not find ourselves deceived 
|by our imagination, Adam must pay forthe 
posiiiision of his wife witha rib. A beeaty 
has cost many a rib; others as much asa 
head. : 









Nevertheless, permit 3 to tie 
tain myown. You Paradise of 
your nuptail spring,.; right, bat 
with this difference right is log 
in ripening, like ev ‘uth = 
long hesitate te 
“ Sir, eel teas ne, in 
you will repent. yemr wis amputated ee rt 






above the knee. 
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toe, and in five years that of the little toe was 
too mych. mse 

“Ia six years you will confess the pairing of 
a nail would have sufficed. 

“Allthis I say without disparagement to 
your beautiful bride. Ladies will preserve 
their beauty and virtue better than even their 
judgement. [n my youth {would have given, 
any day, my life for my beloved, but never 
my leg. [should never have regreted the 
one—the other during my life; for, if I had 
done so, | would say to-day—“ Teveues, you 
were a fool !”—I have the honor to be, sir, 






‘our obedieut servant, 
£ - “L. THEeveves.” 
In during the terrible days of 


heveues fled to London 
te save his life froffthe all-levelling guillo- 
tine. From ennui, or to make new acquaint- 
ance, he made enquiries after Sir Charles 
Temple. His house was pointed out to him. 
He gave in his name and was admitted. In 
an arm chair by the fire, with a jug of foam- 
ing porter and twenty newspapers by his side, 
sat a lusty gentloman. He was so corpulent, 
he could scarcely raise himself. 

« Eb,Lam glad to see you, Mr. Theveues,” 
eried the lusty gentleman, who was no other 
than Sir Charles Temple. “Do not be of- 
fended that I remain sitting, but the accursed 
stump prevents me doing any thing. You 
are probably come, my friend, te aee if your 
right has become ripe ?” 

*[ came as a fugitive, aud seek shelter from 

” 

* You must live with me ; for in trath you 
area wise man, You must console me. In 
fact, Theveues, I should have been to-day 
Admiral ¢ Blue if this 2—d stump had 
mot made me unfit to serve my country.— 
Here! now read the newspapers, and swear 
blue and brown that ! can be nowhere present. 
Come, you must console me.” 

* Your wife will console you better than | 
ean,” 

a Not a word. Her wooden leg prevented 
her dancing ; she therefore took to cards and 
scandal. agreeing with her.— 
Otherwise an wife.” 

-™ Hey dey! was I then right?” 

“ Perfectly, dear Theveues! but be silent.- 
T acted very foolishly. If] had my leg again 
I would not give eBen the pairing of a nail !— 
Between and me,T was ‘fool! Bat 

‘keep this to yourssil” 


that returns a berrowed 












ai . 


| The Cottage. 
Scene of content! the human heart, 
A stranger-here to worldly strife, , 
Free from the turmoil, pain and smart, 
4 The thoras of loftier paths of | ife. 


Finds in thy precivets such repose _ 
Aé the great world bas never given, 
The bliss from virtuous thoughis that flows, 
_ Which hold their high commune with heaves! 


Not bere ambition’s fiery wing 
Fans the furce embers of the soul, 
Not here does conscience puiat her sting, 
Nof passion rage without control : 


For Nature in her majesty 
Here holds her undisputed reign, 
From art and her deceptions free, 
Aad folly’s unreflecting train. 


How bappy they whose quiet lot 

Iu scenes so uudisturt'd is cast, 
Content within this peaceful cot 

To breathe life's first breath and its last; 


Nor e’er for gaye scenes to sigh, 
For luxuries ill understood, 

Which cheat the sense and lure the eye 
From virtue and from solitude. _~ 


Fair cottager! whose tranquil brow 
The meditative gaze delights, 

May innocence and peace, as now, 
Forever crown thy days and nights! 


Rich in a heart that knows but joy, 
Ne’er be thy hopes o'ercast with gioom, 
Nor pleasure marr'd with grief’s alloy. 


Should evils against thee be plann'd, 
Should dangers throng on every side, 

O! still may the maternal! band “ 
Serve as thy safeguard and thy guide! 


And when to womanhood thou’rt grown, 
And thy fond lover bends the kaee, 
Think of thy dog, the faisbful one, 
And hope a like fidelity ! 
It is no shame for a man to learn that he. 
knoweth not, whateger age he may be. . 
—_—_— ———— 





Married, 

On Thursday, the 26th inst., by the Rev. 
J. B. Waterbury, Mr. Lucius B. Collins, to 
Miss. Nancy, daughter of Mr. Thomas Brown, 
all of this city. 

At Ghent, on the 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Wyncoop, Mr. Van Ness Hoffman, to. Miss 
Nancy Crandell, all of the above place. 

U 
—————————_—_S=EOOS 
Died, 


Miller, aged 55 years. . PA 
On the 24th alt., at Livingston, Mrs. Emma 

Ten Broeck, wife of Gen. Sam. Ten Brosck, 

ig the 85th year of her age. 





Tho’ bright in childhood’s opening b'oom . 


In this city, on the 4th inst. Mr. Conklin 
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My Home is the World. 
‘ . By Thomas H. Bayly. 


Speed, Speed, my fleet vessel, the shore is in sight, 
The breezes are fair we shail anchor to night ; 
To-morrow at sunrise, once more shall I stand 
Op the sea beaten shore of my owe native fand, 


But why does despondency weigh down omtense? 
Such thoughts are for frigndgwho reluctantly part ; 
1 conte from an exile of twenty long years, 

Yet I gaze on my country through fast falling tears. 


I see the hills purple with belis of the heath, 

And my own bappy valley that nestles beneatty 

ind the fragrant white blossoms spread over the thors 
That grows vear the cottage in whith I was borne. 


It cannot be changed na, the clematis climbs 
Over the gay little porch as it did tn old times; 

And the seat ‘where my father reclined is still there ; 
But where is my father? Ob, answer me, where? 


My mother’s own casement, the chamber she loved, 

Is still there o’erlcoking the lawn where I roved; 

How thoughifully she sat with her band o’er ber brow, 

As she watched her young darlif%—ab! pga is she 
now? 


And there is my poor sister’s garden: how wild 

Were the innocent sports of that beautiful child! 

Her ‘oice had a epe!! in its musical tones 

And ber cheeks were like rose leaves, ah! where is 
she now? 


No father reclines on the clematis seat. 

No mother looks down from ber sbaded retreat, 

No sister is there steating slyly away, 

Till the half suppressed laughter betrayed where she lny. 


But see this green path—’tis the way tothe church ; 
I remember it well. Hark! the sound of the veil! 
How oft in my boyhood, a truant I’ve strayed 

To yonder dark yew tree, and slept in its-shade. 


But surely the patbway is narrower now, 

_ No smooth piace is left’neath thedark yew tree bough ; 
Over tablets inscribed with sad records I tread, 
And the home I have sought is the home of the dead. 


And -vas it for this I looked forward so long, 
And si.rank from the sweetness of Italy’s song, 

~ And turned from the dance of the dark girl of Spain, 
And wept for my country again and again? 


And was it for thisto my casement I crept. 

And gazed én the deep when I dreamed that I slept ; 
To think of fond meetings, tbe ‘welconie, the hiss, 
The friendly hand’s pressure? Ab: was it for this. 


When those who so long have’been absent Feturn 
To the scenes of their childbood it is bat to mourn; 
Wounds open afresh that time neari~ had healed, 
And the ills of a life at one glance are revealed. 





Speed! speed ! my fleet vessel—the tempest may rave—*| 
There’s a calm in ny heart for the dash of the wave; 
Speed! Speed! my feet vessel—the sails are unfurl’d— 
Ob! ask me not wither—my home is the world / 





Dencideane ecieniis from us the utbmpent of 


‘him—their ghastly countenances tu: 


up- 
wards to the dim twilight—with here and_ ba * 
there a friend bending anxioufly over th : 
Rupert hurried onward moan at 

| side at length, a rest i 
paused, and by the he saw the 
miliar countenance of | friend. "The hel- ai 
met was off—and there wasa ghastly paleness 5 


From the New Engiand Weekly Review. * 

, The two Bridegrooms. - ins 

The sun went down on the plains of'Pales- 

line, tinging with the redder hue the dark 
stains of battle. The infide| had retired; and a 
the field, from whence, but a little time be- onal 
ore, the clang of arms* weut up into the still t 
skies of Syria, where the brazen helm un@ the 
pale crescent gave back their doable flood 
of sunlight—and where chivalrous lances af 
Christendom borne down the infiJel écimetar, 
lay sileut beneath the darkness—save when 
some stifled groan, or muttered prayer of the 
dying, told “3 the work of death was yet 

unfinished. 



















































Bravely had Rapert Merton, and his bosom 
friend, the young Knigtit of Ansélm, borne 
themsel yqaém thé terrible strife of that day. 
| Bat, In the lust struggle—just as the vast sea 
of turbans and Scimetars rolled back wards, 
from the fierce onset of the christian chivalry, 
they had been separated from each other; and 
Rupert, with a boding heart, discovered that 
his friend waseot amiong the weary and war- ' 
spent soldiers who gathered together in the 
Syrian twilight, with those mingled emetions 
of pain and triumph, which victorgsttuined 
only by bitter sacrifices, must always inspire. 
He turned away from the congratulations uf 
his nightly brethrén, end sought the gad 
scene of the recent encounter, 

Fearful were the sight and sounds which 
pained the senses of Rupert Merton, as he stole 
waichfully @@feog the ghastly. wrecks of the 
fiercedeath grapple. On one hand lay the 
tall and graceful form of the Moslem, with 
his brazen helmet and light armour, and’ on : 
the other, the stalwart Knight ofChricten- 
dom, girded in his cumbrous , like a 
thrown down statue of lron, w is cross- 
handled sword still grasped in a hand whic 
might never more lift its heavy gauntlet. 
The writhing. fornts of the dying were sround 












in the features which fai 
—Robert of Anselm hed! 
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our death, that we may employ al] the others 
well.. ' c . 
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There was “ struggle in his ghastly features— 
hie lips moved—the ear of Rafert listened in 
vain. 

“ Peace to thee, valiant ‘knight !” said Ra- 
pert Merton, as he ro-e from beading over the 
inanimate orm of his friend, “ A braver nev- 
er laid lance in rest, an@@ worthier never 
knelt at the shrine of beauty!” And he left 
him {fo the loneliness of the gathering night, 
which now hung over the battle-field with the 
darkness of a funeral pall. 

ar O52 6. e- *e@ 

Two years had passed away, 
England's pleasant villages w: 
the gaiety and splendour of we 
i was the bridal of Rupert Merton ¢ tne 
fady-love of Robert of Anselm —the The. wi 
whe fell with his good sword in:ha is 
armour on, in the wars of Palestine. 

Marvel not, reader, that the betrothed of 
Anselm should so soon yielubherself te the ad- 
dresses of anothér. Did she forge t her lover— 
the good knight who ha Sorat her name on 
his helmet through the bar fietis of Pales- 
tine? Did she cease to remember him, who 
thad laid at her feet the wresfed swordand the 
conqueré@ banner of his enemies—whose ar- 
mour she had herself laced_for its last trial— 
him, at the mention of whose name,her hear' 
had beat prouder, and for whose return she 
had looked forward with the anxiety of love? 
Never! She had wept sadly atthe story of 
his fall—glorious as it was—she had offered at 

shrine, prayers for the néble spirit 
j passed away forever.—Bat tears 
may not always flow—the fountains which 
have been unsealed by the rude hand of affec- 
tion mayielese again. So it was with the lady 
Eleanor. The tide of agony settled down 
Pein. the calm melanchely of a spirit sanctified 
@ad made better by the trial of grief. And, 
when she knew that there still remained 
strong in its bosom, éarly love of Rupert Mer- 
ton—a love which his friendship for-Robert 
“bad checked in its first revelations—she lis- 
‘ened to his words of affectionate. consolation 
and she gave her plighted 
‘troth to the of her warmest love. 
They steod up r before the Village 
church alter, and the multitude gazed on them 
with gratified eagerness, Both were pale— | ® 
“there was q melancholy on their features 
whieh told how deeply they had both tasted 
ofthe bitter f. of existence. Bat in 
the noble Rapert, and in the chast- 
seta Be partner, those who 
' on them found much to ; and 
a sper of delight ran round the” bly 










1 


=e 

for one mptent, and then, as the imposing 
ceremony commenced, all became alent cates 
more, in dfeathless attention. 7 

A er of ho@l®, as if a horseman was hur. 
ryi “Sh, hé speeg of life and death, startled 
theakeatd age. ‘The wext moment the tall 
form of @knigh( in armour darkened the doot 
of the chureh. Thetniiltitude gave way be- 
fore his trast and fierce stride... 

* Hold!” yids ¢ med i in the loud tone of 
com “that Jady ié my brothed bride, 


| diady Ag; adjure thee, remember thy 
; vow ~break if fot for a false-traitor !’ 


All startted.@nd-Rupert Tid “his hand’ oa 
“his sword. “Sig Knight,” Whe said sternly, asthe 
hot blood rushed up to his pale forehead, ‘at 
an other time thou shalt be fitly answered) if 
‘it so prove that thou att worthy of knightly . 
“Wealings.”” And he turned ‘on to the priest: 
} at the altar, * 
“Tile eyes of the stranger aun Tike ire be- 
neath the bars of his vizor. ‘ Rupert: Merton?’ 


“the Ijving God shall not protect thee?” 
* Dastard?” returned Merton, and ¢ 
ing his trembling bride to the hand of his ies. 
man, and confronting the ietrederoitagede” 

Merton asks no other protection save His*ow 
goodsword. Ifthou hast the spirit of d knight 
follow me” © e 
“They sede throng the charch’ aisle te- 
gethér—and is nother moment the quick 
clash of steel rang sharply on the ears of the 
horror-strikeo assembly. The straggle was 
short—but desperate.. Reckless of his own 
life, each seemed only to seek that of his ene- 
my. Rupert, eovered with wounds, reeled 
forward and grasped the throat of his 
with that fieree-sfrength which seule tees 


same instant ; the multitude gath- 
Lered about eae “ Unhelm 
the strauger, he priest, af with a shgd- 
_der he surveyed the dead forms before him.— 
The 
and 
exposed-—features familiar to many who were 
present, although seitied in are. ‘af 
death. - 


his wounds; he had escaped fiom the captivity 





CPi head of SEER ees 





he shouted ina fierce and loud voice—* Jet « 
the ceremony be stayed, or the prene tod < 


oe . 


Tae ES of Reate e ‘poopvered fem sey 


of the infidel and had sought his.own leved | 
England, the home of his bethrethed—to die 
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the last. struggles of existence. His _Slezing ~~, % 


eye blazed widely open as he passed hi cs Re 
like lightning through the body of . 
ger. It was a fatal blow. Both "te. ; 


was ahbaund; and- the ‘haughty 
rk features of Robert of Ansélm, were 
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“eMéy God deal in mercy with their fierce 
opirits !” said the priest in a trembling voice.— 
“pad the people murmered Amen.” 

The lady Eleanor died in the cell of con- 
yeot, after living for years with,a hered 
heart anda weary spirit—in thatédream-like 
apathy of feeling —that cold, dull torper of 
despair, which is broken on oY the releasing 
téuch of death. 


—_— 
The Neglected Wife. 
' By Percival. 
He comes not tel have watched the mogn go down 
_ And get he coines not—once it was ait so. 
He heeds not how these bitier ters do flow, 
The while he builds bis rivt in yon town. 
Yet he will come and chide, and I shalt weep ; 
» And he will wake my infant from its sleeps” 
To biend its feeble waitings with my tears. 
"Ot how [ love a mother’s watch ta keep, 
Over those sleeping eyes, that smile, which cheers 
My heart, though sunk in sorrow, fixed and deep. 
I bad.a husband once who loved me—now 
He ever wears a frown uponhis brow, 
And feeds his passion ona *s lip, 
As bees fro n laurel flowers poison sip. - 
But yet I cannot hate—O! there were hours, 
When I could hang forever on his eye, 
And time, who stole with sient swiftness by, 
Strewed as be hurried on, his path with flowers. 
‘I tov'd him then—hbe loved me too—my beart 
Stil) finds its fondness bindled if he smile; 
‘The memory of our joves will ne’er depart: 
And though he ofien sting me with a dart, 
Venom’d and barb'd and waste upon the vile 
Caresses which his babe and wife should share : 
Though he should sport me Iwi! cally bear 
His madness: and should come and lay ~ 
Its paralysing band upon him, then 
Weald I, with kindness all my wrongs repay, 
Until the penitent should weep and say, 
How injured and how faithfat I bad been. 





From the Lowell Times. 
Domestic Happiness. 
One day in the Lift of « M: x 
Mr. Editer—Are you fond of ch Ty ? I 


rz Sahese supply you with a number from one 
to h#ifa dozen. For my own part | always’ 
* detested them. 1 abominate— 
Totally and completely—my 
been, save me from such ; 


® * “The 
ne Re ee 

nai air tteing ochect-be, SARiDls Cesta, 

And shining morning face,”"— 


makes ny eyes shine-with superlative horror, a0br 


save me from a school-boy’s pranks, mischiefs, 
and importunity, | say—and so | have always 
‘weid—I have always bated children j* ‘aad when 
a child myself, I hated my 





gain 
| iledred from my vedere a culprit 


—== 
from puvishment, when [ have hesrd my 
younger brothers and sisters piping it. Aod 
this aversion— 

“Grew with my growth, and strengthen'd with 

-.  srengih.” 

I reeollect onee When a bachelor (would 
I were one now, Pboarded with a widow. indy, 
whose only legacy from her hissband was 
ha'f a dogen girls, and all below the age of 
twelve. Their duets, solos, cantatas, and 
chorysses, would have drowned the veice of 
any Sigaora Catalina, or Madame Mihbraa 
in creation, Que day | broke upon a jyven- 
ile gongert, soundly protesting that anless 
these exhibitions of the power of their vuiees 
were suspended, | Would instantly quit the 
house, Only think, Mr. Editor, there were 


 but.nine muses,end that number has been suf 


ficient to set the_world crazy, but I alone was 
obliged -te endure six tormenjors! How J 
ever came to be married, Le who knows all 
things, knows, I don"t. But tothesix. Their 
mother apologised for them, sayingy—*La, 
Mr. ——, we were all girls once, and ghildrea 
must have their ways.” The fact that we 
were “all girls once” made me smile, andy 
Madame, perceiving my returning good hu- 
mor, said, “I kdow how to bear with chil- 
dren, and when ee become a father, 80 we 
you!” . De # 

“Me become a father! let ‘me die first,” 
exclaimed | horrified. But, alas, the antici 
pation was nothing to the reality, the eonsa- 
mation {| so devoutly deprecated—I shi 
while I write it—} am daily crea 
a dozen torments, collectively and separati 
as“Pa!” Ten years ex pins a pa te 


the test the question whetndl 
children or not. . 1 have held 
this, 26th of Oct. 1833, and now 


fore the public my pind can a 
no longer. This forenon I left my sitting 
rooai for fifieen misutes, leaving my tribe ef » 
Gad in possession. On my retarn I found, 

a bon-fire kindled io the bottom of 
my chairs, and one .corner of my 
closed with a minature, 

which wali were— 
to angry to speak d 
guish the fire, whichJ 


here?” cried I in. Voice lil 


- . + 
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him there till he is wanted!” The devil 
yeu are,” said [—and in a momeut more the 
dog’s carease was turning semersets between 
the window and the street. The deg disposed 
of, | proceeded in like manner to eject the 
toads, the whole six of myybles-ings remon 
sirating in tones from th an infant to a 
sturdy boy of nine. “My cows, Pa, we're 
playing keep cows, and them toads are make 
b'ieve cows?” * 
But through the window they went instan- 

ter, and . 

Burden there rose as wild a yell, 

And ali the fiends from beaven that fell, 

Ha raised the vanoer cry of ——" 
T dare uot write it, but the noise of Pandemo- 
hium could not have been worse than that 
Faised by my six “ pledges,” upen the eject- 
ment of their make believe cows from my 
premises. “Ma” was appealed to, aud in she 
came, “Why. Mr. I'm sure you need 
not make such a fuss becatise the children play 
a litle.” * Good cried 1, “Do you 
igiaginé 1 will permit ‘Miycarpet to be made 
acow pasture of?” . Slie went off rather sal- 
leuly, andl more so, for afier hunt up a 
basket, [had employment until after dinner 
timeyin carrying off the stone wall. 
; men that Iam. While writing 
pbor is com)laining.—* Mr. —. 
i, has broken one of my win- 
5 nd gets the door closed one 
of the members of my juvenile choir hue 
steutk gp a disma! tune in the back yerd, wife 
flies tothe rescue with another in her arms — 









“pid a Fustling, bumping noise calls me to the 


foot of to piék up another who de- 
ery way bat on his feet; a 


ng the “ Devil's tattoo” on the 


_ Bhan with the shovel and tongs—a fifih 


is stooi pigeon house—a sixth has stolen 
re “ard te cut yp for a kite—and the 
~"eéventh—thank God, there is not a seventh, if 
there were, I woeld bowstring the lot. 
2Mr. Editor, the cone} usion of the whole 
milter is this, if you do not take some of my 


live stock off I will bind them to 
“the parish, sell: the gypsies, transport 
them to Botany Bay—or what is worse than 


either, put them ia « Boarding School, 

Caycuire tas Tantars.—Among the 
first settlers of Brunswick, Maine, was Dante 
ee of undaunted courage, and 
ee ames a 
fume of Sunguroumby, me 

Early io the 
the forest, for the 


of splitting rails from the spruce, not appre- 
hensive of the Indians so early in the season: 
r While engaged in this work, and Waving 
opened a log with small wedges about half 
its length, hé was surprised by Ivdians, Whe 
crept up and secured his musket standing by” 
his side.. “Sungurnumby,” said the ¢ 
“new me got you; long me want you; you 
long time speak Ladian ; long time worry himy 
me have got you now; look up stream te 
Canada.” “ Well,” said Malcome, with true 
sang froid, * you have me, but just help me 
to open this log before | go.” - They ‘ally 
fivein number agreed. Mualcome prepared'a 
large wooden wedge, carefully drove it, took 
his small wedges out, and told the Indians to 
put in their fingers to the partially cleft woad, 
they did; he then suddenly struck out his 
blugg wedge, and the elastic wood instantly 
closed fast on their fingers, and he cooureg 
them, ; 


Ove Goop Turns Dessnves AwoTHER, 
—A fashionable lady of the west end, some 
time ago, engaged a foot- boy, aod gave spe- 
cial instructions, that two days in the week 
all inquiries respecting her should be replied 
to by, “not at home.” The boy (turned out 
a thiefand a tipler; so that she immediatély: 
announced to him, he must quit his situation, 
On this he applied for acharacter, which she 
refused on the ground of the impossibility of 
saying anything in bis favor. “ Weel, my 
lady,” quéth the urching, * that’s too bad, ma- 
ny a liel’ve told to please you, you might 
surely tell one to please me.” 

= 
A Swap.— Mr. Snooks was asked the other 


said he, “for when I was two montheildT , 


ighborhood—but my narse, the slut, one 
<< me away for anothe? boy, just te 
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day how he could account for Nature's form- - 
ing him so ugly. - “ Nature was not fo blame,” . 


was considered the handsomest child in the % 


please a friend of hers whose child>was rather 
plain looking.” ’ 
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